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The World is a looking-giass 
Wherein ourselves are shown, 
Kindness for kindness, cheer for cheer, 
Coldness for gloom, repulse for fear, 
Toeyery soul its own ; 
We cannot change the world a whit, 
Only ourselves which look in it. 





The Winter Losses of Bees were very 
small indeed in the Northern States. In the 


Middle States the losses were heavy—prob 


ably on account of the poor quality of the 


honey they had for winter use. 





—— 





Getall the Colonies Strong, so as to 


be ready for the honey harvest when i 


comes. They should “build up” nicely 








| Mr. J. E. Pond, Jr., writes us that it bas 
been intimated by some that he has en-| 
deavored to get himself engaged as counsel 
for the * Nationa) Bee-Keepers’ Union.” As 
the Editor of the AMERICAN BreE JOURNAL 
is the Manager of the “ Union,” he desires 
| Us, as that officer, to say publicly, if such is 
| the case, and we cheerfully give the facts as | 
tollows : 
Last fall, while preparing to defend the 
sheep-bees case, we wrote to Messrs. Dem- | 
aree and Pond, as both were lawyers as well 
as bee-keepers, to know upon what terms 
they would undertake the defense of the 
case. Mr. Demaree responded that it would 





time mentioned, butif it was deemed essen- 


others, and “points of law” might be 
written out for use by the local attorneys, 
and it would be less expensive and do just 
as well as to take the more expensive 
method. 

Mr. Pond replied that if it was deemed 
necessary he would go to Wisconsin and 
conduct the case, but that he did not think 
the Union could afford to employ him, and 
pay the necessary traveling expenses. He 
said that he could not afford to do it for less 
than day-pay for the time occupied in 
coming and going, etc. e 

After consulting with the Executive 
Committee, we concluded to employ local 
attorneys, and have Messrs. Demaree and 
Pond review the case, examine the authori- 
ties, and write out “ points of law”’ for use 
at the trial. 

This was done, the “ briefs’’ were sent to 
us, and, together with several others 
furnished by other lawyers, were sent to Mr. 
Freeborn for use by his counsel. We paid 

25 each for the “ briefs,” and $100 to the 
t | local attorneys,besides some other expenses. 
If such areport as Mr. Pond intimates is 


with the fruit-bloom, now so abundant. | being circulated, it must have been caused 
After that there will be a dearth until white | bY ® misunderstanding of the facts in the 


clover comes. During that time the bee 


g| case. As to who are intimating anything of 





should be developing, so as to have multi- of the kind, we sre not advised, but the facts 


tudes to gather the white clover harvest. 





Go Slow! 


we have recited, which will also be pub- 
lished in the annual official report next 
June, will set at rest any such false rumors. 


We would advise beginners | Mr. Pond offered to gratuitously advise with 


to go slow at first, and not invest too largely | the local attorneys, but never intimated to 


in the business. 


We had a visitor a few/| us such a thingas desiring to be employed 


days ago who contemplated investing several | as counsel for the Union. 


thousands of dollars in anapiary. He wil 


in all probability, “‘ go home and think about 


it” before investing very much money in 
business about which he knows nothing. 





New Price-Lists have been received 


from the following persons : 


J.Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. 
Y.—4 pages—Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation’ 
0. H. Townsend, Alamo, Mich.—1 page— 
Comb Foundation and Bees, accompanied 


by very nice specimens of foundation. 


E.T. Jordan, Harmony, Ind.,—4 pages— 


Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Thos. L. Thornton, Dividing Ridge, Ky.—6 


pages—Honey, Bees, Queens and Supplies. 


A. 0. Crawford, South Weymouth, Mass.— 


16 pages—Honey-Labels, ete. 


M. E. Mason, Andover, O.—1 page—Hives 
pend Foundation, with good samples of the 
r. 


Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
can obtain it by sending a postal card to the 


address as given above. 


l, 





Sensible Words are those of Mr. C. H. 
Dibbern, in the Plowman, which read thus: 


on the alert, and do things at the right time. 


or uniting with others; remembering that 


till warm weather comes to stay. 


ut on, rather than enlarging the entrances 


harvest. 





be difficult for him to leave his home at the the rioters, 


tial, he would do so; but suggested that the hurling denunciations at the police, 
case might be studied by Mr. Pond and | ,onstituted authority. 


The successful bee-keeper must be ever 


instead of agreat many colonies we want 
all strong in numbers. Everything possible 
should be done this a a poe y Dany 

he hives with brood and bees, 
eer pant oy a that will gather the | Page to say that the freight-handlers have 
honey. Do not give the bees too much room | declared the strike “ off,” and have gone to 


In most localities it is no use to put on the 
meepeas honey ene dasentn te now will go on with its usual promptness. 
last of the month. The entrances should be = 
contracted till the bees show signs of laying 
out, then more apn Be ey should be 

a 


Inder no circumstances allow the bees to| Very Promising. ' 
lay out idly on the hives during the honey and there is an abundance of fruit bloom. 


The apiary should be a model of neatness 
and beauty. All hives, caps, etc., not con- 


flowering shrubs, planted among the hives 
nlp to relieve the sameness of the scene, 
and in summer ee a grateful shade to the 
bees and their keeper. Everything about 
your shop and honey house should kept 
scrupulously clean and neat. No friend or 
customer should ever be allowed to leave 
your place feeling any doubt as to the 
cleanliness or purity of the honey you may 
wish to sell him. 





7. <- 


Riot.—While the steam press was rattling 
off last week’s AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, a 
bloody riot was in progress at the Mc- 
Cormick Factory, about three miles south 
of our office; but it was promptly quelled 
by the police. This seemed to exasperate 
and they held a meeting on the 
Haymarket Square on Tuesday evening, 
and all 
The police were 
ordered to break up the meeting and dis- 
perse the crowd. A bomb of dynamite was 
then thrown in the midst of the police 
officers, which exploded with terrible effect 
—then there was a general firing of pistols 
on both sides, but the mob scattered, run- 
ning into the alleys and adjoining streets, 
leaving the dying and injured ones to be 
cared for by the police. Five of the police- 
men are dead and several others will die 
very soon. Some 40 or 50 more are injured, 
but are expected to recover. Of the rioters, 
many are killed and wounded — nearly all 
are being cared for at the Hospital. 

The instigators of the riot as well as 


many of the participants are arrested, and 
will be tried for their lives. 














We give these facts to correct the errone- 
ous opinions held in the country concerning 
the condition of affairsin Chicago. We have 
heard of some who imagine that the city is 
in the hands of the anarchists, that business 
is practically suspended, that citizens are 
being assaulted and murdered in the public 
streets, and that in fact a “ reign of terror” 
exists in this city. In consequence, con- 
siderable trade has been diverted from this 
city, under the false impression concerning 
the status of things here. It is true that 
some of the railrouds have been embarrassed 
by the strike of the freight-handlers, but 
they are now in operation, and are doing all 
they can to catch up with the business that 
has accumulated. Shipments have only 
been delayed afew days at most, but now 
even that will be remedied. 


There has been no danger of personal 
violence at any time, if persons keep away 
from the crowds, and attend totheir regular 
business—except, of course, to the police- 
men. “ Law and order” arein the ascend- 


Some weak colonies may still need feeding |@™¢y; and the anarchists are quailing 


before the tempest of popular indignation, 
which their murderous deeds have invoked. 


LATER.—On Monday morning we open this 


work again. This ends all the trouble so far 
as shipping goods is concerned, and business 





The Outlook for a large honey crop is 
a White clover looks well, 
Bees are building up rapidly in numbers. 
Unless we get a very pronounced “set- 


taining bees, or in use, should be stored back ”’ there will be a large honey crop this 
elsewhere. "A few trees, evergreens and | season. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists. 





In-ald-In Breeding of Bees, 


Query, No. 248.—Among 40 colonies I 
have 2 that build comb of wondrous purity 
and beauty, but as the queens of these colo- 
nies are of the same age, and daughters of 
the same mother, will it do to rear queens 
from one of these, and drones from the 
other? Or are they too nearly related to do 
well ?—Subscriber. 


I think I would risk it for the first 
year.—C. C. MILLER. 


I should prefer it otherwise; how- 
ever, you might try it.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


Do not be afraid to rear queens and 
drones from either colony. Your bees 
will get a change of blood only too 
soon.—H. D. CUTTING. 


Just such in-breeding often, no 
doubt, takes place in all of our large 
apiaries with no serious result for one 
generation, but continued in-breeding 
deteriorates, and isnot apt to occur 
where the queens can have a choice.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


I should use my best if they were 
closely related. Close in-breeding 
has made our magnificent  short- 
horns. With care it may do as much 
for our bees.—A. J. COOK. 


Among 40 colonies, the chances of 
securing the mating of queens of one 
particular colony with the drones of 
another. are small indeed. I think 
that no harm would result from the 
course that is. mentioned, even if the 
desired mating were secured.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


I think it most probable that there 
is no peculiarity about those 2 colo- 
nies. The time and circumstances 
under which they build that beauti- 
ful comb, may have had more to do 
with it than the bees. All things 
being equal, I would prefer to breed 
from queens which show excellent 
traits. I should not fear the results 
of in-breeding. You can doas you 
say, but it will be like a lottery ticket 
as to the mating. I want at least 20 
colonies to rear drones of the stock I 
want to breed from. I commenced 
with 2 Italian colonies, both had 
drones plentifully, and I got just one 
out of twelve of my queens mated at 
home.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I should most certainly try the ex- 
periment. There is less danger than 
is supposed from in-and-in breeding. 
Some of our very best varieties of 
stock have been produced by so doing; 
all that is necessary being, when 
weakness is found to exist, to breed 
strength back again. The matter 
requires care, however.—J. E. Ponp, 
JR. 


Enameled-Cloth or Oil-Cloth Covering. 


Query, Ne. 249.—Have you used en- 
ameled cloth or oil-cloth on top of the 
frames, and under the chaff cushion, during 
the past winter? If so, with what success ? 
—J. 8. 





No; nor would we use it in the 
winter.—DADANT & Son. 


On a few; and as a result I had wet 
hives and moldy combs, but the bees 
wintered fairly.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes, I have, and I must condemn 
its use over bees in winter. A plate 
of cast-iron over them would not be 
more effectual in rapidly radiating 
the heat, nor be more impervious to 
moisture.—G. L. TINKER. 


Ihave used some painted cloths on 
the frames for several years, and they 
have done good service, but de- 
cidedly prefer bee-quilts made from 
carpeting.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


No. The enameled cloth not being 
porous, will prevent moisture from 
evaporating. If the colony is warm 
enough to prevent this moisture from 
freezing, all may goright; otherwise 

e colony will probably be lost.—J. 

. POND, JR. 


I have used it in just this way for 
about ten years with the best of suc- 
cess. Enameled cloth is the best 
thing I have found to cover frames 
and sections. When put up for win- 
ter put plenty of dry, warm covering 
on top of the enameled cloth. I usea 
chaff-cushion.—H. D. CUTTING. 


Ihave not. I tried it once and did 
not like the result. I now think that 
it was because it was not warm 
enough over the cloth. I think that 
it is just as well to use wood or oil- 
cloth, but we must keep this so warm 
| that water will not condense below.— 

A. J. Cook. 





——- + 


Storing Comb Honey, 








Query, No. 250.—Does comb honey in 
sections lose in weight in being stored away, 
after being taken off from the hives ?—S,B. 


Not perceptibly, unless it leaks.— 
DADANT & SON. 


I presume it does a very little, if in 
a place favorable for drying.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


It probably does if it isin an atmos- 


| phere conducive to evaporation.—W. 


Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Ihave never found it to do so, and 
I do not think that it will to any per- 
ceptible degree.—J. E. Ponn, Jr. 


Possibly a little in warm,dry rooms. 
In damp rooms it may gain in weight. 
—A. J. Cook. 


Slightly if stored in a warm, dry 
room. If in a damp, cool room it 
-— slightly and deteriorates fast.— 
. M. DOOLITTLE. 


If exposed to currents of air prob- 





ably it would lose in weight. 


The 


—_—————— 
nicest way to keep comb honey x; 
white poplar shinpin erate, 
warm,dry rooms.—G. L. Tinxe,. ' 
If kept in a dry, warm place it y; 
lose slightly in weight ; butif jd. 
in a damp place it will gain slighy 
in weight by absorbing moisture tree 
the atmosphere, to the injury of th, 
honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It may lose or gain according to it, 
chance to ‘‘ripen”’ or absorb Mois. 
ture. Ishould prefer to have ming 
where it would lose in weight. W, 
cannot be too particular about the 
really good quality of our honey. | 
will pay us well to look to this point 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


Honey and Beeswax Market, 








Office of the AMERICAN BEE Jovrnat, 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 10, 18g¢, 


The following are the latest quota. 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 
= HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely 
and prices now are 15@16c. for 1-Ib. sections. By. 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. Californiy 
comb honey, in 2D. sections, 9@12c. 
BEESW AX,—23@24¢c. per lb. Not much offered, 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water xi, 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white com) 
in I-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-Ib. sections, 9@10¢, 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-Ib. sections, 9¢.; iz 
2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. grades 1@2c. per |b. less, 
Extracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat, Stee. Cail 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per gaice. 50@60c. 
BEES W AX.—27@28c. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROB., 34 Hudson &. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—One-lb. sections, white clover, 13@1i¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@sc. 

EES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 11@13c; 
dark comb, 64@8c. White extracted, 54@5\c,; 


amber, * C.; dark and candied, 3%@4c. 
BEESW AX.—Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is almost bare of com) 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in!- 
Ib. sections 14 cts. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 

barrels, 4@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 

No, 1 packages, 44 apvance on above prices, Ex- 
tracted in barrels, 5@5. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 21\4c. for 

D. G. TUTT & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—Trade is perhaps duller than usual. 
We quote : Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings 12@15c. in a jobbing way 
BEES W AX.—In demand at 20@25c. for yellow. 
C.F. MutT & 


a. a 
ommercial St. 


Son. Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—One pound sections, 14@15c.; 2-/b. 13¢ 
Extracted, 7@8c. 
BEES W AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of all other grades are wel! supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-lbs., 12@15¢.; 
1-lbs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted 

.; Southern, 3}¢@4c. 
BEES W AX.—23c. 
CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—The receipts of honey have been 
more liberal of late, and the supply is now very 
fair. We quote: Choice comb, in 1-Ib, sections, 
17@18¢,; in 2-lbs., 16@17¢. Extracted, white, 0 
kegs or tin, 7}4@8c.; dark, in the same, 6@6}¢- 
BEES W AX.—Demand moderate at « 





25¢c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
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gxplanatory-—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 

rson has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
$ north of the centre ; south ; OF east ; 
west; and this ¢ northeast; “Oo northwest; 
southeast; and southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Hum, “Sweet Hum. 


EUGENE SECOR. 








Tho’ soft strains of music from palace may come, 

Be it ever so charming, there’s no sound like 
“hum.” 

The bees are so busy this bright, sunny day, 

There’s joy in the air—so happy are they. 

Hum, hum—sweet, sweet hum, 

Inall the bright spring-time, there’s no sound like 

“hum.” 


When prisoned at home during Winter’s long 
reign, 
How joyous to bask in the sunshine again ! 
The birds singing gaily, the frog’s cheery call— 
Give me them—and the “ bee-note,” sweeter than 
al 


Hum, hum—sweet, sweet hum. 
The “bee-man” can never dispense with their hum. 


To me there is nothing so sweet to the ear, 


As the music that comes from the apiary near. 

Noallurements abroad can entice me away 

From the spot where the bees, tho’ at work, seem 
to say, 

_ “Hum, hum—sweet, sweet hum, 

No labor is irksome to us when we hum.” 

Toil on, little workers—evangels are ye 


Of the sweets in this world to be garnered by me— 
The sweets that from cheerful activity come ; 
Then cease not to labor, continue to hum. 

Hum, hum—sweet, sweet hum 
There's no earthly music like Industry's hum. 


Forest City, lowa. 





For the American Bve Journat. 


Large Honey-Yields, Wintering, etc. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








[ have been strongly importuned to 
write out in full the remarks I made 
ou that red-letter day of the Detroit 
Convention, which will be always 
memorable to bee-keepers as the one 
on Which the winter problem was for- 
ever solved, and the main difficulty 
in the way of successful bee-keeping 
removed. It is not easy to satisfy 
this request, beeause what was said 
was almost wholly spoken on the spur 
of the moment, and under the in- 
fluence of exciting circumstances that 
cannot now be recalled. The AMERI- 
CAN Bee JOURNAL gave a very cor- 
rect report of my remarks as follows : 


“Rev. W. F. Clarke said there were 
three matters of great importance to 
him which had transpired to-day. 
First, Mr. Hall had explained his 
method of bee-keeping, and he was 
much obliged to him for it. Second, 
Mr. Barber and Mr. Hall had sup- 
plied confirmation of the hibernation 





theory. A yearago he did not un- 
derstand Mr. Barber’s method. Mr. 
B. said at the Rochester Convention 
that he (Mr. C’s) method wasa cold 
system of wintering, and his (Mr. B’s) 
awarm one. This was a mistake. 
Our systems are alike, only Mr. Bar- 
ber secured the right temperature in 
the whole cellar, and I secured it in 
the single hive. But Mr. Barber’s 
bees quiesce in the fall; if the hive is 
too full of bees, a cluster will pone | 
outside; they remain in torpor until 

the breeding instinct awakes, and 
then they arouse to activity. Third, 
the pollen theory has got its quietus 
from Prof. Cook, He has told us in 
scientific terms the nature of bee- 
food, and the process of assimilation. 
He has maintained that bees cannot 
breed without pollen, and that they 
cannot stand work without takin 

nitrogenous food. If they take tha 

food it must be digested, and the 
feces excreted. Well, Mr. Barber and 
Mr. Hall have proved that bees breed 
largely, i. e., work hard, and therefore 
must eat and digest as food. The 
inferences are plain. he bees, if 
they excrete, do it in dry feces. They 
must excrete, thatis clear. Therefore, 
there is no danger in having pollen in 
the hive. On the contrary, it is 
necessary.” 


Taking the above asa text,I will 
endeavor to explain and amplify upon 
it for the information of those who 
were not present. First, as to Mr. 
Hall’s method of mg ad I had 
long known that Mr. H. been in 
the habit of obtaining prodigious 
yields of comb honey, one season 
averaging as high as 250 pounds per 
colony. Naturally, I had been trying 
to find out how this was accomplished. 
I will not say that Mr. Hall had wil- 
fully tried to conceal his art, but con- 
fess that I had been stupid enough 
not to discover where the secret of 
his success lay. The apparently sim- 
ple questions of Mr. Muth made the 
mystery clear. They were as follows : 


‘“C. F. Muth asked if he understood 
Mr. Hall nt yesterday, that his 
honey harvest closed about July 20, 
and that last year he did not put bis 
bees out until May 2. If so, how did 
he obtain a sufficient force of bees to 
get in the honey during so short a 
harvest ? 

““Mr. Hall replied that the secret lay 
in the bees being kept so warm that 
they bred early. He expected his 
hives to have several combs with 
brood in them by the time he put 
them out in the spring. By May 20, 
there would be not only brood in 6 or 
7 combs, but that number full of 
brood. He could not winter without 
pollen, because if he did, he would 
not have his bees bred early enough 
in the spring to gather in the honey. 
If they started without brood they 
would not build up to strong colonies 
until near winter.” 


It was no new thing to be told that 
we must have a numerous force of 
workers in readiness to gather the 
honey harvest. We have known that 
from time immemorial. How to do 
it, was the question ; how to multiply 
bees in time for the brief season of 


ingathering. If they did not breed 
until they came out of winter quar- 
ters, there would not be time to rear 
the force of workers needed. Mr. 
Barber and Mr. Hall winter their 
bees in such a way that they begin to 
breed long before spring opens. The 

house them in a temperature whic 

enables them to hibernate in early 
winter, and then when the breedin 

instinct rouses up, to generate warmt 

sufficient to hatch out young brood. 


Messrs. Barber and Hall treat a 
cellar as if it were one vast hive, and 
regulate the temperature so that the 
bees can control it at will. It is kept 
ata point which favors hibernation 
so long as the bees remain inactive, 
but becomes warm enough for brood- 
hatching whenever the bees begin to 
bestir themselves, as they do about 
mid-winter. The same phenomenon 
happens in a hive so packed out-of- 
doors that the temperature inside can 
be regulated by the bees. They sink 
into the hibernating condition on the 
approach of" winter, and they arouse 
to the work of brood-rearing on the 
approach of spring. Itis all a ques- 
tion of temperature. 

The third point is in reality antici- 
pated. Bees cannot breed without 
pollen. If there be none in the hive, 
they must await the advent of spring 
to start brood-rearing. That is too 
late to provide the requisite working 
force to gather in the honey harvest. 
So the presence of pollen in a hive, 
instead of being a source of danger 
is absolutely necessary to the welfare 
of a colony. In proving the indis- 
pensableness of pollen on the resump- 
tion of activities in a hive, Prof. Cook 
extinguished the theory which makes 
the absence of pollen a condition of 
successful wintering. 

The light on these three points 
shone so clearly and blended so 
harmoniously that, to me, it was like 
a new revelation. I seemed to see all 
ataglance. It was likesunrise when 
you are standing on the mountain- 
top. The standpoint is such that 
every object is illuminated at once. 
Every one did not share my feelin 
of ecstasy, because all had not climbe 
by the same dark, rugged road as I 
had to the ye or if they 
bhad, they had fallen asleep with the 
toil of the ascent, while I was wide- 
awake, and eager for the expected 
vision. So { beheld the sun-burst, 
they did not; I was enthused, and 
they were not. 


I see that Mr. Demaree, since the 
convention, resolves the large yields 
of honey gotten by Mr. Hall, into 
“locality.” This, I think, is a mis- 
take. I do not doubt that Mr. Hall 
could go to Christiansburg, Ky., and 
get a much larger honey crop than 
he does at Woodstock, Ont., for the 
very reason that he would obtain it 
from a slow, steady yield of nectar, 
instead of having to prepare his bees 
for a single brief *‘ dash ”’ at the honey 
flow. If we can get our hives brimful 
and running over with bees by the 
time the first bloom comes in the 
spring, we shall secure large yields of 
honey in any average locality, be the 
season a brief or a protracted one, 

Guelph, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journas 


My Report for 1885, 


B. F. WOODCOCK. 








AsI have kept a strict account of 
the expenses and receipts of my 
apiary during the season of 1885, it 
may not be uninteresting should I 
present it for inspection. 

My number of colonies in the fall 
of 1884 was 37; in the spring of 1885, 
34; I then doubled them down to 30. 
I credited my apiary with the follow- 
ing: 

1845 lbs. comb honey at 15c....$201 75 
1710 lbs. extracted honey at 10c 171 00 
4 Italian colonies sold ......... 26 00 
1 hybrid colony sold........... 6 00 





NE. ile naldneindiaatlee wacu oe $404 75 


In addition to the above I think I 
should be safe in counting my in- 
crease, as [had them out for a flight 
afew days ago, and every colony was 
alive, and in fine condition. I had 36 
swarms, but I sold some and doubled 
down the rest to 28. This would, at 
$5 per colony, add $140, making 
$544.75. Our good friend, Dr. Miller, 
can count the swarms or not, but if 
he does not, we will make them count 
next summer, 

It may be asked, ‘‘ But did you pay 


outno money?” Yes, and here are 
the figures: 


80 lbs. of foundation............ $9 75 
GBD 1-Ib. SBOCEIORS., ... ..ccccccccccs 8 25 
300 S-ib. BOCTIONS.... occ cccccccce’s 2 00 
Glass, nails, tacks, ete.......... 2 00 
1 keg of white lead & 2 gals. oil. 3 00 
i Eee ee ee ee 1 00 


20 Langstroth hivesin the flat.. 12 50 
Honey-pails not returned to 
stores 





PRS canst alts tn sk senitth nee cane’ $35 95 


Ido not charge up the remaining 8 
hives necessary for the swarms, since 
they were ar over from the previous 
year, and had been charged up to that 
year’s honey account. 

Some may inquire, ‘“‘ How about 
your honey-crates and kegs ?”? The 

ees were charged with and paid for 
the crates several years ago; and* 
when | sella keg of honey I charge 
the purchaser with the keg. 

**How do you get 10 cents per pound 
for all your extracted honey, when we 
are glad to get 8 cents, and throw the 
keg in?” Ido it by having worked 
hard for seven years to create a home 
market. I hever have shipped a 
pound of comb honey, and very little 
extracted. I sell most of the ex-| 
tracted honey at my door in 8 to5 
gallon jars, the customer in almost 
every case buying the jar along with 
the honey, and that at a profit to me, 
as I buy them by the wholesale. The 
honey is all sold except about 250 
pounds, and I could sell that in half a 
day by hitching up the ponies and 
going out with it; but itis not neces- 
sary as it will all be taken away from 
the honey-house long before new 
honey is on the market. 

The way I figure it, my bees have 














given me $508.80 for my pains; or, if 


Iam not permitted to count my in- 
crease, $368.80 I have kept bees for 
nine years, and there has been but 
one year out of the nine in which the 
bees did not give me 50 per cent. 
better results than anything on the 
farm. If any one wishes to know 
how I managed my bees to get over 
100 pounds per colony, spring count, 
in an average season, the informa- 
tion will be freely given. 
Pleasantville, ? Iowa. 


——____. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Johnson Co., Ind., Convention, 


The Johnson County, Ind., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at Frank- 
lin, Ind., on April 3, 1886, with Pres. 
Hall in the chair. About 60 bee- 
keepers were present, and the con- 
vention was an enthusiastic one. 
Pres. Hall delivered his annual ad- 
dress, on ‘*‘ The Bible Bee.”’ 


The following officers were elected : 
President, C. H. Hall, of Franklin; 











Vice-President, W. W. McCaslen, of | 


Franklin; Secretary, L. R. Jackson, 
of Urmeyville; and Treasurer, Phebe 
J. Kelly, of Franklin. 

Prof. D. A. Owen then read an 
interesting essay on ‘‘ The Benefits of 
Bee-Keepers’ Associations.” The fol- 
lowing experiences were given: 

H. H. Luyster—I first commenced 
bee-keeping with the box-hive. 
made a failure of it, and in a few 


years lost all my bees. In3 or 4 years | 


I tried it again with the Langstroth 
hive, and I have since been moderately 
successful. 

A. T. Kelly—I have 27 colonies in 
Langstroth hives. Bees have win- 
tered well. 

L. R. Jackson—I have lost 5 out of 


6 colonies of my Syrians. The Ital-|1 


ians have wintered without loss. 

G. Kerlin—I had 30 colonies last 
fall, and I think they are all alive 
now. I give no protection to them, 
and lose but few bees. 

H. Williams—I protect my bees by 
a tight fence on the west side of the 
apiary, and a shed over the hives, 
filling the upper stories with leaves to 
absorb the moisture. 

W. W. McCaslen—I give my bees no 
protection. I wintered them in a 
house one winter and lost all of my 
bees, and now I prefer to leave them 
on the summer stands. 

H. H. Luyster—I winter my bees 
without protection. This winter I 
left the boxes ona part of them, and 


| the hive-covers of 2 colonies were so 


warped that they had strong upward 
ventilation, yet they arein good con- 
dition. 

John Tilson—I put part of my bees 
into the cellar, and they have used 
less than half as much honey as _ the 
ones left on the summer stands. They 
are all living and in good condition. 
I do not believe that bees will freeze. 
They may chill so that they cannot 
move the cluster to the honey, and 
eave with plenty of honey in the 
rive. 

F. L. Dougherty—Bees have win- 
tered well wherever I have been. I 
have tried wintering both in the 








cellar and out-doors, and I pref 
leaving them on the summer stands 
During my father’s life we but’ 
large cellar for our bees, and the first 
winter we did not lose a colony, Th 
next winter we placed the a ; 
the cellar and lost all; since that | 
have tried every way that I have 
heard of, and I find nothing that 
suits me as well as to lay sticks acrogg 
the frames to hold the quilts up, ayq 
cover with forest leaves. I do jg 
believe that bees will freeze as long a 
they can get to thehoney. They thay 
become chilled, and to all appearane 
be dead, and remain in this conditioy 
for 24 hours, and then if they ar 
warmed and fed they willlive.  — 

Prof. Owen—I would like to know 
if our bee-keepers generally keep a 
record .of their bees, and know the 
condition and the work of each colony. 
I believe it very essential that this 
should be done. If we wish to sv. 
ceed in any business we must know 
what we are doing. 

F. L. Dougherty—I keep a recor 
of my bees. 

L. R. Jackson—lI also keep a record 
of my bees, the age of the queens, and 
the amount of honey taken from each 
colony. 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Theconvention was called to order 
at 2 p.m., Pres. Hall in the chair. 

On the subject of ‘‘ Spring feeding 
of bees,” Mr. F. L. Dougherty said— 
I would not feed to stimulate breed- 
ing. If the bees are short of stores, 
feed enough at once to last them. 

L. R. Jackson—Do bees hibernate? 
Prof. Owen says that they do not; 
some others say positively that they 
do. I have never found them ina 
condition that I would call hibernat- 


ng. 

Pres. Hail— That depends upon 
what is meant by “hibernating.” 
More than % of the discussions of 
this subject come from not under- 
standing the true definition of the 
term used. If it is meant exactly 
what the word really means, they do 
not hibernate. 

L. Dougherty—A few—only 4 
few—claim that bees hibernate ; but 
they have been downed at every point 
of their argument. It seems to me 
an easy thing for any one to settle 
this question in his own mind. | have 
opened a hive of bees every day i 
the year, and have never found them 
in acondition to be called hibernat- 
ing. The least jar will cause the bees 
to move, which they would not doi 
they were hibernating. 


PREPARING FOR THE HONEY-FLOW. 


Pres. Hall—I put the boxes on and 
let the bees get ready themselves. | 
do not pretend to know how it should 
be done. 

A. T. Kelly—I put the boxes 0 
when the bees begin to whiten the 
combs in the brood-chamber. 

F. L. Dougherty—I do not know of 
any better general rule than that 


given by Mr. Kelley. I can tell from 


the hum of the bees when they are 
getting a surplus of honey, and then 
give more room ; but not too much at 
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metime. When bees begin to get a 
wurplus of honey, they will come in 
jeavily laden and fallin front of the 
hive. many of them before they reach 
the hive. To get bees ready for this, 
remove all the combs that the bees do 
ot need, and when they get these 
yell filled with brood, give them 
another comb by spreading the brood, 
and add_frames in this way as fast as 
they will use them. Do not give 
them combs too fast, or the bees can- 
not use them, and the brood will 
pecome chilled. At the beginning of 
thehoney-flow give them two empty 
combs in the brood-chamber, and put 
on the boxes. This gives the queen 
room in the brood-chamber and the 
pees in the boxes, and .if you have 
managed rightly all the other frames 
will be filled with brood from top to 
pottom, and the bees will usually go 
to work in the boxes at once. 


FOUL BROOD. 


F. L. Dougherty—I have seen but 
two cases of foul brood, and know but 
little about it. If I had a case I 
would burn both bees and hive at 
once. If I had a large apiary affected 
with it, [do not know what I would 
do with it. 

L. R. Jackson—I have had no ex- 
perience with it. I found several 
eases of it at and near Vevay, Ind., 
last spring. I learn that there is 
sme of the Vevay honey in our 
market now, and I would caution all 
bee-keepers against buying any honey 
to feed their bees, as some are talking 
of doing. Do not buy honey to feed 
your bees unless you know where it 
comes from. 


Pres. Hall—I once had a colony of 
bees that was nearly all drones. Was 
it queenless ? 


F. L. Dougherty—I think that it 
was, and had what is called a laying 
worker. 

W. W. McCaslen—I once had such 
acolony. Ido not believe that they 
were perfect drones. They were small 
and not fully developed. I put a 
swarm in with them and they killed 
all the drones in a few hours. 


F. L. Dougherty—The drones were 
perfect, and were only small because 
they were reared in worker cells. If 
they had been reared in drone cells, 
ps would have been as large as any 
drones. 


PROTECTION AGAINST BEE-MOTH. 


Pres. Hall—I know of no protection 
as good as a strong colony. 

F. L. Dougherty—There is no pro- 
tection except strong colonies. It is 
natural for moth to eat beeswax, and 
they are the only thing that can 
digest it. A strong colony is never 
bothered with moth. To see whata 
strong colony could do with moth, I 
gave sucha colony a comb literally 
alive with them, and before night 
they had carried every moth out and 
torn down the comb and carried the 
web and all away. 


DIVIDING COLONIES. 


F. L. Dougherty — Many persons 
divide their colonies until ‘all are so 


value, One strong colony can rear 
more brood than three or four weak 
ones. Colonies should not be divided 
until they are nearly ready to swarm. 


Pres. Hall—What are the indica- 
tions of bees a ? 

i L. Dougherty—Building queen- 
cells. 

A. T. Kelly—Can you keep back a 
swarm by cutting out the queen-cells? 


F. L. Dougherty—It is a disadvan- 
tage to cut out the ye to 
prevent ee, f they have 
commenced to build queen-cells it is 
best to let them swarm, or divide 
them. The bees may be hived on 
empty frames for a few days and then 
returned to the old hive and be sat- 
isfied. 
Pres. Hall—Is it an advantage to 
-. the queen’s wing ? ei 
. L. Dougherty—Itis. If you are 

there when the bees swarm,to catch 
the queen as the bees come out, and 
put an empty hive in the place of the 
old one, the bees will return and go 
init. If you are not there, the bees 
will return to the old hive and may 
be divided. 

A. TT, Kelly—Are the bees not 
liable to go into some other hive ? 


F. L. Dougherty — They may at 
times, if there is anything to attract 
their attention to some other hive. 

A. T. Kelly—That is the trouble 
with my bees, and the reason I object 

© it. 

F. L. Dougherty—There is no more 
danger from this than any other way. 
Anything that would attract their 
attention to another hive in this way 
would attract them in any other way. 

W. T. Hougham—lIs it the old or 
young queen that comes out witha 
first swarm ? 

F. L. Dougherty—The old queen 
always goes with a firstswarm, unless 
she has been ce wy | 

John Tilson—Bees will always sting 
me when I go near them. 

F. L. Dougherty—It is usually our 
own fault if we get stung. Many 
persons use too much smoke, and 
drive the bees from the combs before 
they fill themselves with honey. 
Every bee thus treated becomes an 


enemy. 
W. W. McCaslen—Why are some 
colonies cross when they swarm ? 


F. L. Dougherty—It is usually sec- 
ond swarms that have come from 
hives that are short of stores. 

H. H. Luyster—How far will bees 
go for honey ? 

F. L. Dougherty—Usually 2 miles ; 
sometimes 5 miles. When they have 
to go over 2 miles they cannot work 
to much advantage. 


W.W. McCaslen—Has Alsike clover 
any advantage over white clover, for 
bee-pasturage ? 

F. L. Dougherty —It has more 
| bloom, and by cutting it may be made 
to bloom almost the entire season. It 
is superior to red clover as a feed or 
for pasture for stock, and is better as 
a fertilizer. 


red clover ? 


hardier clover than the red, and will 


W. W. McCaslen—Is it as hardy as | honey. 


John Tilson—I have a field of it 
that has stood 3 years,and is good 
yet. Inever had red clover to stand 
3 years. 
he convention then adjourned. 

L. R. JACKSON, Sec. 


He -_——— + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees Swarming Out. 


J. C. WILSON. 

On April 17, I had 2 colonies of 
bees swarm out within a few minutes 
of each other, and settle near to- 
gether. As I was too busy to give 
them attention, my brother-in-law 
undertook to put each swarm into a 
separate hive, but not being accus- 
tomed to handling bees, he soon suc- 
ceeded very nicely in getting both 
swarms into one hive, and thinking 
all would go on well, except the com- 
bat between the queens, he placed the 
hive where it was to stand. About 
noon the following day I found the 
portico still filled with bees—I think 
about four quarts—and I determined 
to see if Icould not tickle the sulks 
out of them, put them into the hive, 
and they would then go to work. 
During the process of tickling, 
which was done with a small lim 
from a bush, with a leaf or two on it, 
I found one of the queens “ balled.” 
I washed the bees off in a basin of 
water and caged the queen and took 
her to my piazza steps, about 50 yards 
from the bee-yard. As she dried off 
I offered her honey, which she took 
ravenously, and I determined to pass 
her to another cage, which I thought 
better for introducing, and in so doing 
I let her get away. She made one 
circle to mark the location, and then 
flew away. Giving her up as lost, I 
returned to the hive to go on with the 
tickling, when, to my astonishment, 
I found the other queen ‘balled’ 
also. After washing the bees from 
and caging her, I again repaired to 
the steps to take care of her. A 
moment after I reached the steps, the 
first queen, which had flown awa 
about 25 minutes previously, returned. 
I knocked her down with my hand, 
then picked her up and again caged 
her, and introduced her to the colony, 
and all is going on well. 

This may be no new thing to 
veteran bee-keepers, but to me it 
teaches some important lessons, viz: 
First, I believe the bees ‘ balled” 
both queens whilst fighting,in order 
to save themselves from total destruc- 
tion; and second, how quickly and 
precisely bees mark their location. 

Ridgeland, ? 8. C. 


+ ~— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Granulated and Thin Honey. 


20—J. O. SHEARMAN, (136—116). 











Query, No. 229,mentions granulated 
I would say that this fact is 
not given due prominence by bee- 


L. R. Jackson—I think that itisa|keepers generally, that granulated 


honey isa very serious cause of loss 








weak that none of them are of much 


stay in the ground longer. 


of bees in winter and spring. Mr. H. 
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D. Burrell wrote me that a number of 
his colonies had died by reason of 
their stores of sugar becoming granu- 
lated. I find that the thin honey is 
more apt to granulate than thick, 
well-ripened honey, and the bees 
cannot live on it in cold weather. The 
granulated particles are of no use to 
them, and the remainder is so thin as 
to be unwholesome food for them in 
cold weather. Besides, any little 
warm spell will cause the thin liquid 
to sour, causing bee-diarrhea even 
after the brunt of winter has passed. 
I lose more bees in March and April 
from these causes than from all other 
causes combined. 


Last week I founda rather small 
colony that actually had starved with 
plenty of comb honey in the hive, and 
only one comb removed from the 
cluster. They hada patch of brood 
as large as my hand in two combs, 
and I had taken out extra combs and 
put the combs with honey close to 
the brood-nest, but I did not notice 
that it was granulated; then a few 
days of cold weather came, and they 
could not get enough out of it to keep 
them and their brood warm. I have 
noticed others dwindling and leaving 
their brood-nest to starve (they would 
even cluster in some other part of the 
hive); and in every case when I cut 
into their honey I found it granulated. 


I find that all of my colonies that 
wintered in good condition, and are 
strong, have thick, waxy honey in 
their hives—with no grain in it. 
claim that thisthin honey was gath- 
ered late in_the fall, or too late to 
ripen well. Wehad a long, cool fall 
last year. My loss would have been 
a than at present (20 colonies), 

ut my bees had asortof half flight 
in February that enabled them to get 
rid of some of the thin honey juice. 
The remedy for it is extracted inoney, 
fed warm. 

Tipping the brood over will not 
injure it,as Mr. H. Clark mentions 
on page 220. I fedanucleus frame 
of comb honey last spring, by laying 
it flat on top of the frames of a strong 
colony, before unpacking them ; they 
filled it with brood head downward. 

New Richmond, Mich. 


a 





For the American Bee Journal 


Marion Co., Lowa, Convention. 


The Marion County Bee-Keepers’ 


Association met at the residence of | 


Dr. H. J. Scoles, in Knoxville, Iowa, 
on April 15, 1886, President B. F. 
Woodcock in the chair. The attend- 
ance was large, and an increased in- 
terest wes manifested by all. 

The reports of those present gave 
great encouragement for a grand 
harvest from the labors of the blessed 
bees. The majority had wintered 


I|}a serious reduction of the possible 


Mr. Heddon’s new hive was ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. W. Bittenbender, 
and its merits discussed. All were 
favorably impressed with the hive, 
and were unanimous in the opinion 
that Mr. Heddon’s patent was good, 
and should be respected. Some en- 
thusiastically declared that it would 
work a revolution in bee-keeping. 

The one question of importance and 
interest asked and discussed was, 
*“*How shall we prevent or control 
swarming and yet obtain the best 
yield of surplus honey ?” 

Bees were never in better condi- 
tion. The season is nearly two weeks 
early. Prospect for bloom of honey- 
plants is excellent—never was better. 
Count on 100 pounds of surplus honey 
to the colony for Marion county, for 
1886, - ALBERT M. Brosst, Sec. 
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Official Report of U. 8. Entomologist. 


Production of Wax, Feeding, etc. 


N. W. M’LAIN. 








Experience has taught me, in com- 
mon with all progressive apiarists, 
that in the production of wax for 
honey-comb building, there is serious 

rodigality. Much valuable time is 
ost and much energy is expended, 
which, in view of the shortness of the 
honey-producing season in nearly all 
parts of the United States, results in 


efficiency and honey-producing capac- 
ity of bees, and a corresponding cur- 
tailment of the profits possible to be 
realized from the industry. To over- 
come this waste of time and prevent 
the large consumption of honey re- 
quired for producing wax for comb- 
building, the comb foundation ma- 
chine and thie honey extractor have 
been almost universally adopted by 
progressive bee-keepers. 

As another step in economic 
methods for securing the best results 
from the cultivation of bees, I have 
made some experiments in what may 
be called wax-feeding or furnishing 
wax. 

The price of beeswax in the open 
market ranges from 20 to 35 cents per 
pound, according to quality, and 
varying with the supply and demand. 
Estimates can easily be furnished to 
prove that the production of every | 
pound of wax costs the bee-keeper | 
ten times the sum realized from its 
sale. If account be taken of the loss 
resulting from having the time and 
energies of the bees expended in wax 
production, instead of honey-produc- 
tion, at a season of the year when 
there is most imperative need for 
uninterrupted and diligent activity in 
honey-gathering, and of the value of 
the honey consumed in producing 
wax, and of the labor required in| 





their bees in cellars or caves. The | preserving and preparing the wax for 
temperature was kept at from 40° to| market, it will readily be seen that 


45°, Fahr. A few wintered their bees 
on the summer stands. Of 292 colo- 





nies put into winter quarters 288 were | current prices realized. 





the production of a pound of wax, 
costs the producer many times the | 
About 20) 


reported in good condition and very! pounds of honey are consumed in| 
strong. Several reported drones fly-| producing one pound of wax. If a! 


—__ 


loss sustained in wax-producti 
comb-building can be still fut 
reduced, a correspondin Percentage 
will be added to the profits of on 
engaged in the industry. 


I observed that if pieces of poy 
comb were exposed On a warm da 
the bees would tear off pieces of ti; 
wax and carry them to their hives for 
use in comb-building. I then put 
pieces of new comb in a shallow 
square tin-pan having a close-fitting 
cover, and having holes in the bottom 
This pan being pieces on the cloth 
covering the comb frames in the hive 
holes were cut in the cloth registering 
with the holes in the bottom of the 
pan, thus affording a passage for the 

ees into the pan. The heat arising 
from the bees produced a high tem. 
Sete ey in the closely-covered pan, 

eeping the wax plastic and easily 
worked. When such auxiliary re. 
sources were furnished, comb foup- 


‘| dation was drawn out and completed 


with great rapidity, and this work 
appeared to be performed largely by 
the young bees, aided by the field bees 
at night, as the comb-building pro- 
—— more rapidly by night than 
y day. There being no necessity 
for wax producing, the working force 
labored without hindrance during the 
day in the fields, and with equal 
energy by night in the hive. When- 
ever the space above the frames is 
not being used for superstorage, this 
method of furnishing wax may be 
employed without inconvenience. 


DEVICE FOR FEEDING SUGAR SYRUP. 


I have also devised a fixture for use 
in the brood-chamber in the body of 
the hive, which serves a variety of 
uses, and proves well adapted for the 
purposes for which it is designed. It 
consists of a wooden frame of the 
size of those used for brood-frames, 
the strips of which it is made being % 
of an inch thick and 2 inches wide. 
Parallel with the top-bar of the frame 
I suspend three tin troughs, one 
above another. These troughs are 
134 inches wide and 2 inches deep, 
and the length corresponds with the 
inside measure of the frame. Be- 
ginning 144 inches below the top-bar, 
the troughs are suspended, 1 inch 
apart, by means of a small screw 
from the inside of the end of the 
trough entering the side-bar of the 
frame. The first trough next to the 
top-bar has a partition, one-fifth being 
intended to contain water, and the 
remainder is used to supply honey or 
syrup. The second trough is used to 
supply pure wax shavings, and the 
third is used for supplying flour or 
meal as a substitute for pollen. These 
troughs should be painted and sanded 
inside and out, as bees do not readily 
et a foothold on the smooth tn. 

he trough for food and water 1s 
supplied with floats to prevent the 
bees from drowning. ’ 

This fixture, supplied with food, 
salty water, shavings of pure, bleached 
wax, and flour,I place in the centre 
of the colony as early in the spring as 
it is desired to stimulate brood-rear- 
ing, in order that the colonies may be 


ing, and brood in frames from side to| method of management can be de-| strong in numbers when the blossoms 
appear. 


side. 


vised and introduced by which the 


I use this device also for 





feeding 
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ing wax shavingsin the body 
ry hive when surplus honey is 
yeing stored above the frames, and if 
goats are supplied for each trough it 
makes an excellent inside feeder when 
feeding syrup preparatory to winter. 
The wax used is clarified and bleached 
in the usual manner and shaved with 
a sharp knife. If very thin comb 
foundation with shallow walls be used 
inthe sections, a superior quality of 
comb will be quickly built. — : 
[have used the same device with 
great satisfaction in feeding sugar 
syrup. A rim of tin reaching within 
half an inch of the cover is soldered 
inthe holes, through which the bees 
enter the feeder, and a raft or float 
made of thin strips of wood supports 
the bees when taking their food. The 
advantages to be gained by using such 
a device when building up colonies in 
the spring, or during the working 
season, when time is honey, will be 
appreciated by those who give it a 
trial. 
WINTERING BEES. 


Each of the different methods of 
wintering bees, whether in cellars, in 
houses, or upon the summer stands, 
has its advocates among experienced 
and progressive apiarists. Success 
by any method depends largely upon 
the proper observance of a variety of 
conditions. Failure to comply with 
essential conditions brings failure by 
any method. 

The lack of water during long con- 
fnement has been accredited with 
due consideration as a prime cause of 
the frequent severe losses in winter. 
Observation and experience suggests 
the inquiry as.to whether as many 
bees do not perish each winter from 
the lack of water as from the lack of 
food. In the northern half of the 
United States bees are often confined 
tothe hive continually from 100 to 
150 days. Frequently the suffering 
from thirst is intense, as is evidenced 
by the bees going from frame to 
frame, visiting every comb and un- 
capping the honey in search of water. 


I have frequently observed these 
chips of cell capping distributed all 
the way through the pile of dead bees 
in the bottom of the hive, and on the 
bottom-board, showing that the bees 
were suffering for water when they 
began to die. Perishing from thirst 
day by day the cluster dwindles until, 
amere handful being left, they suc- 
cumb to the cold. 

Excessive thirst and prolonged low 
temperature cause what is called 
“roaring in the hive.” Disquietude 
from any cause induces excessive 
consumption ; diarrhea follows ; death 
usually results. I have frequently 
quieted roaring in the hive and re- 
stored the bees to their normal condi- 
lon of quietude by supplying water. 

For furnishing the bees water in 
winter without disturbing the clus- 
ter, across the tops of two comb 
frames, and above the intervening 
space between, I place a block 3 
inches or 4 inches square and 2 inches 
thick, through which is a 2-inch auger 
hole. In the hole in the block is 
placed a sponge dipped in water and 


the water from dropping on the bees 
below. The blanket being replaced, 
the heat from the bees prevents freez- 
ing, and usually the sponge will be 
sucked dry in 24 hours. 


The sponge should be thoroughly 
rinsed before refilling. The water 
given the bees should be lukewarm 
and brackish. The salt is relished by 
the bees and acts as a corrective. If 
cushions are used above the frames, 
the sponge may be suspended between 
the frames above the cluster by means 
of a fine wire, A mild day should be 
selected for watering the bees. If 
after the bees have been confined 50 
days a sponge full of water be given 
every 30 or 40 days during their stay 
in winter quarters, in many cases 
valuable colonies will be saved which 
would otherwise be lost. Whether 
the bees are to be wintered indoors or 
on summer stands, the arrangement 
of the hives should contemplate the 
practicability of giving water. 


IMPORTANCE OF APICULTURE. 


As the economic importance of this 
industry is more generally realized, a 
wide-spread and growing interest is 
manifested in this much-neglected 
branch of rural busbandry. The lack 
of practical knowledge is the main 
hindrance now existing in the way of 
the very general adoption of this pur- 
suit among agriculturists, as near] 
all parts of the United States are well 
adapted to profitable bee-keeping. 
An idea of the present importance 
of this industry can be gained from 
the following figures, taken from the 
report of the statistician of the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society for 1884. 
He says: ‘According to conserva- 
tive estimates we have now a total of 
three millions of colonies of bees, 
which annually yield 129,000,000 
pounds of honey. The value of the 
annual product, at an average of 15 
cents per pound, would be $18,000,000.” 
The estimated annual product 
ranges from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
and the annual product of wax is 
about $1,000,000 in value. Not more 
than 8 or 10 per cent. of those favor- 
ably situated for the cultivation of 
bees are engaged in the pursuit. If 
even one-half of those favorably 
situated were so engaged, the annual 
product would not fall below $75,000,- 
000 or $80,000,000 in value. The United 
states imported 2,400,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, at a cost of $94,923,500, in 
the year 1884. 





A large percentage of these im- 
ports do not bring with them a char- 
acter above suspicion. 


tions of foreign importations, our 
agriculturists should gather the pure 
and wholesome nectar 
wasted in their ows fields. 


keeping a dairy and producing good 
dairy products. The difference is in 





Squeezed out sufficiently to prevent 


kind, not in degree, of skill, and one 


| 


| 


is as ey acquired as the other. 
That reliable 

industry ma 
bulletins and annual reports of the 
Department of oe is earn- 
estly wished for by 

bee-keepers. Reports giving the num- 
ber of colonies in the several States 
and Territories on the first day of 
June, and crop reports of apiarian 
products the first day of August and 
the first day of October of each year, 
would be of very great value. The 
facilities possessed by the Depart- 
of Agriculture, through their corres- 


reports concerning this 
be furnished in the 


all progressive 


ondents, furnishes the best means 


or obtaining reliable statistics and 
crop reports. 
statistics may be furnished in the 
bulletins and reports of the Depart- 
ment is earnestly desired. 


That such facts and 


U. 8. Apicultural Sta., Aurora, Ills. 


~ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Feeding Sugar to Bees. 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 








The question of feeding sugar has 


been brought up in many lights. I 
do not think the apiarist can take 25 
or 50 colonies in his apiary and feed 
them sufficient honey for winter 
stores to advantage, assuming that he 
can realize 16 cents per pound for his 
honey, and obtain sugar at 8 cents 
per pound. 
somewhat extensive experience in 
feeding syrup, and not by any guess- 
work, and I am satisfied that however 
rapidly (rapidly it should be done to 
obtain the best results) the syrup is 
fed after the honey season has closed 
the difference between the weight fe 

and the quantity left in the combs 
after the bees have quieted down, and 
the syrup is ripe,is astonishing. I 
have never attempted to feed syrup 
directly ; at the close of the honey- 
flow it might be less then. 
generally fed it before frost, however. 
Then the idea advanced that to feed 
sugar syrup means so much more 
honey thrown upon the market, is 
decidedly practical, and no theory. 


I have had large and 


I have 


Again, the fact that many look with 


suspicion upon such quantities of 
sugar going to the apiary is also a 
sound, indisputable fact. If I were 
to theorize, 1 would account for the 
loss of weight as partly owing to the 
undue excitement of the bees when 
storing the syrup, the increased con- 
sumption necessary to perform the 
work, evaporation, etc. I should say 
: t Instead of | that this revival of activity debilitated 
being importers we should be ex-| the bees and decreased their powers 
orters of sweets, with the balance | of coping with the coming winter. I 
argely in our favor. Instead of pay- | ajso 
ing their money for the vile adultera- | that in order to enable the system of 
the bee to excrete and add certain 
constituents to the honey or syrup, 
annually |they require conditions other than 
confinement to the hive—cool nights, 

The degree of skill necessary to en-| perhaps, or cool days. Who will an- 

gage successfully in the cultivation | swer this question ? Why does honey 
of bees and the production of honey | extracted, then fed to the bees and 
is not greater than that required in|sealed by them, granulate in the 


elieve that we will yet learn 


comb, when honey in the same comb 
not so re-fed will not granulate ? 
Brantford, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Cause of Loss in Winter, 


L. REED. 





I have kept bees for 33 years, first 
in the old box-hive, next in the cross- 
bar hive (as it was called), and then 
in the Langstroth hive. When I kept 
bees in the box-hive I had no losses 
to speak of. I wintered them on the 
summer stands without any protec- 
tion, in the southern part of this 
State; but since I adopted movable 
frames I have had more or less losses 
in wintering. 

My experience in bee-keeping in 
this country commenced with 4 colo- 
nies of Itatlian bees in Langstroth 
hives. I got them in August, 10 or 12 
years ago, and put them into an out- 
door cellar or cave for the winter. 
They had plenty of good honey, and 
the hives had on honey-boards 1l-inch 
thick, glued down tight. The hive- 
bottoms were nailed on, and there 
was no ventilation whatever. The 
cellar was 10x12 feet, and not venti- 
lated. I took them out on April 1, 
and they were in extra good condi- 
tion, full of bees, and young bees 
hatching. They commenced swarm- 
ing on June 1, and swarmed twice 
each in June. One of the old colo- 
nies cast the third swarm on Aug. 6, 
something very unusual. I put them 
into a large box-hive and they filled 
it in two weeks. I put on a 10-pound 
box and they filled that. The 13 colo- 
= averaged a surplus of 75 pounds 
each. 

I put them into the same cellar in 
the same way, and they came out the 
next spring in good condition; with 
no loss. They all cast two swarms 
each, and averaged about 65 pounds 
per colony. I then had 39 colonies, so 
[ had to build my cellar larger. I put 
them into itin about the same man- 
ner as before, and lost 2 out of 39, by 
starvation. The rest were in good 
condition. 

During the third seasonI let them 
swarm as much as they would, and in 
the fall I had 104 colonies. I doubled 
some of them up so that I had about 
84 colonies. I did not get as much 
surplus that season as before. We 
had a frost on Sept. 1, and I had a 
great many water-melons. The first 
thing 1 knew the boys were cutting 
them up and putting them on stumps 
for the bees to work on. The bees 
took in quite a quantity of this melon 
juice. I put my bees up for winter 
with this in the hives, took off the 
honey-boards and put quilts on, and 
the next spring I was minus 50 colo- 
nies—all died with the diarrhea; 
cause, water-melon juice. 

The next season my bees gathered 
about 444 pounds to the colony, of 
honey-dew or ‘“‘ bug-juice.”” The next 
winter I lost 33 colonies with diar- 
rhea; cause, ‘‘ bug-juice,” not pollen. 

One year agolI wintered my bees 
in a warm cellar withsmall loss. Last 
summer my bees did well, On Sept. 
1 I noticed that the bees were work- 
ing very strong. I found that they 
were working on blackberry bushes. 
The leaves were covered with plant- 


lice ; they were also curled up, and 
the bees were taking the liquid in at 
a fearful rate. My bees had to go3 
miles for this stuff. My son had 2 
colonies within one-half of a mile of 
this blackberry region, and his bees 
took in 30 pounds to the colony, of 
this ‘‘ bug-juice,” in about ten days. 
His hives were the Mitchell, with 12 
frames, and they filled the frames 
one-third full of basswood honey, the 
rest with the honey-dew, to the bot- 
tom. His bees died before the first 
of January. They were packed in 
chaff. I sent some of this plant-louse 
nectar to Prof. Cook, and he pro- 
| nounced it safe to winter bees on. He 
had some of it at the Detroit Conven- 
ition. I sent Mr. Newman some of it, 
and he mentioned it on page 259. It 
| is fermented, and can be smelled for 
| 40 rods! 

| Last fail I put up for winter 51 
| colonies—40 in the cellar and 11 on 
the summer stands, packed in chaff, 
|of which 6 died, 1 starved, and 5 had 
|the diarrhea. The loss in the cellar 
| was 6—1 starved and 5 had the diar- 
| rhea, caused by the ‘“ bug-juice.” I 
have 39 colonies in good condition, 
except 3 or 4 that are very weak in 
bees. I took them out of the cellar 
to stay on April 15 and 16, and they 
brought in the first natural pollen 








warmest weather for the last week 
that I ever have known for this time 
of the year. Bees were robbing badly 
to-day, and I had my*hands full. 

As far as my experience goes, I 
have found that ‘‘ bug-juice ”’ or late, 
frost-bitten honey is the sole cause of 
bee-diarrhea. I do not care how much 
pollen or bee-bread the bees have, 
for if they have plenty of good honey 
they will come out all right. Pros- 
— are good for a large crop of 
noney in this locality. 

Orono,® Mich. 





me 


New Jersey and Eastern Convention. 


A. WYE. 








The New Jersey and Eastern Asso- 
ciation met at New York, on March 
10, 1886. Officers for the ensuin 
year were elected as follows—all o 
New Jersey: President, J. V. Hutch- 
inson; Vice-President, J. T. Tucker ; 
Secretary, F. E. Johnson; and Treas- 
urer, C. F. Kroch. 

Prof. Kroch delivered an address 
on spring management, saying: The 
first point to be determined by the 
novice, is the time when his principal 
honey-flow will probably begin; I say 
probably, because it will vary from 
year to year. Then he must know 
that, as a bee will become an active 
worker about 30 days from the time 
the egg is laid, he must begin opera- 
tions about five or six weeks before to 
induce breeding. “For this purpose 
he must feed each colony about a gill 
of sweetened water per day in sucha 
way as willleast disturb them. Dur- 
ing the time, the bees must be con- 
fined to the least possible space by 





means of divison-boards. It is of no 
advantage to make the bees breed too 


yesterday (April 15). It has been the 


fast. If the colony is weak, they cay. 
not take care of much brood. Duriy, 

cold snaps they contract their cluster; 
and any brood left uncovered wil] gic’ 
It is considered best not to unit; 
weak colonies in the spring, but to 
wait until some of the stronger eojp. 
nies can spare frames of hatching 
brood later in the season. 


Mrs. Dr. E. H. Mason advocateg 
destroying the brood-combs eyery 
second year. She thinks that her bees 
have by this means become larger 
than any she has ever seen elsewhere 
She also waxes the inside of her hives 
to save the labor of her bees, anq 
prevents propolization by the use of 
palm-soap. 

Mr. J. H. M. Cook, who had passed 
the months of January and February 
upon the estates of Senor Cassanova. 
in Cuba, gave an account of the same. 
A practical bee-keeper in Cuba, or 
elsewhere, will follow, as his highest 
guide, the forms and methods of 
nature in caring for and managing 
|them properly. | It was a singular 
| experience for him to see bees gather- 
ing honey in mid-winter; but he had 
| proved that bees do not cease labor 
for any cause other than is derived 
|\from the climate. In Cuba they 
| gather honey every day. The prin- 
| cipal honey-plant there is the morn- 
ing-glory, and its honey is good. On 
| Senor Cassanova’s estate there were 
| 300 colonies employed at the time of 
| Mr. Cook’s visit, and their production 
|was 18 tierces, equivalent to 1.3% 
pounds of honey each, or an aggre- 
gate out-put in January and February 
| of 23,760 pounds. In his own busi- 
'ness, which involved 100 colonies. 
/near Montclair, N. J., Mr. Cook used 
the method of reversing frames; and 
'for the protection of his bees, he be- 
|lieved in the enameled cloth next to 
them, and chaff upon that; for thus 
the condensation of the air is pre- 
vented, the bees are dry, and their 
hives continue warm. 


Prof. Kroch was in accord with Mr. 
Cook, and said: The water from the 
air will condense only on cold sur- 
faces; if you have no cold surface, 
there will be no condensation. ‘The 
cushion—be it of chaff or otlier 
material-- over the enameled cloth, 
keeps the heat from escaping. If an 
apiarist * peo porous cloth, instea of 
enameled, next to the bees, he will 
find that he has gone contrary to the 
law of nature, because they will make 
it impervious to air by varnishing its 
entire surface ; while to the enameled 
cloth they will do nothing except 
about the edges. This would seem 
to indicate that the air-tight covering 
is the proper thing. : 

Mrs. Dr. Mason gave her 25 years 
experience. She started out with 
brown bees, but had so changed the 
character of her colonies that now 
they were Italian,or what might be 
called grades, produced by crossing 
pure Italians with the Germans. She 
did not believe in disturbing bees by 
noises or alarms, or by opening their 
hives unnecessarily. She had no 
difficulty in bringing them back when 
they wandered, but she was particular 
about so treating them as to leave no 
desire to wander. 
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For the American Bee Journal. Local Convention Dir ectory. 
inportance of Upward Ventilation, etc, 


5—CHAS. WALKER, (48). 


886. Time and piace of Meeting. 
May 18.—Central Michigan, at N. Lansing, Mich. 
E. W. Wood, Sec., N. Lansing, Mich. 

May 20.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
In the fall of 1880 I bought 19 colo- Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 
can € € May 25.—N.W.Ills. & 8.W.Wis., at Pecatonica, Ill. 

nies of bees, and I had 1 colony that L 

jhad taken from atree. I put them J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lils. 

all into a good, dry cellar, leaving the | 4¥6- 31-—Stark Cltnty teen Kec. Canton, 0. 

hive-covers on. e bees and hives MOR te 

pecame damp; the combs moldy, and _ -Os Denne te Ti tenapolie Tad. . 

all of the 19 colonies died, leaving the | 46 19, 29. —s11nois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 

solitary one, and the hive of that one J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 

bad the cover off,’as I was feeding it ; | pec. 1, 2—sichigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

consequently it had upward ventila- H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


tion. The colony was weak and did 
not swarm at all, so in the fall I §@ 1n order to have this table complete, Secre- 


hardly knew what to do with it, for I | ‘aries sre requested to forward full particulars of | 


was afraid that it would die if I put | W™°*™4 Pisce of future meotinas.—ED. 
itinto the cellar, as I did with the 19. —— 


When cold weather came on I took 
the hive down cellar again, but I first 
packed the body of the hive with dry 
chaff. Imagine my surprise the next 
spring, when I put them out, to find 
that they were dry and warm. [I at 
one tiene 0s Be ee ee OUP SE es eee 
chaff and I could feel the warmth 
from the cluster. Icame tothe con-| Robber Bees. — Wm. Anderson, 
clusion that that was the way to win-| gherman,o+Mo., on May 3, 1886, writes 
ter bees, and I have not since changed | ' Mums Ky . 
my mind. thus : 

I have increased that one colony to My bees are doing well now, al- 
48.in4 years,and I have not losta though I had quite a time in getting 
colony. , On the last day of last Octo-|robbing stopped. A little careless 
ber I packed the hives of those 48) feeding caused all the trouble, and 
colonies ‘well with chaff, and carried | the loss of 2 colonies. 1 fed a weak 
them down cellar, — all the/ colony, but they did not clean up all 
covers to the barn. Our heater is| the feed, and I thought no more about 
in the front room right over the bees, | it until it seemed that nearly every 
and it keeps every part of the cellar! pee in the apiary was heard. I at 
dry and warm. When the mercury | once cleared up every thing, but the 
was at 22° below zero outside, my| robbing had started, and it was two 
thermometer indicated 40° above zero | weeks’ work to get it stopped. <A 





r 
Th 

















in the cellar. ; lesson was learned, and will not soon 
From my experience I would not/| be forgotten. 
try to winter 5 bees without upward 
ventilation, as I feel sure they would : . 
alldie. I simply spread a cloth over| Best Spring for Bees.—E. T. Jor- 
the frames and bees, and fill right | dan, Harmony,+o Ind., on May 3, 1886, 
over that, about 6or 8 inches, with | says: 
chaff. [ would never close the hive- | he 
entrances while in the cellar. While | 1 put 42 colonies in my bee-house 
carrying the bees down cellar last|0u Nov. 27, and took them out on 
fall, through mistake I left some rags | March 17, all in splendid condition. 
in one, and a few days later, on going | This has been the best spring for bees 
down cellar, I found that the bees of | to gather honey that I ever knew; a 
this hive making a very loud noise. | gTeat many of my colonies are ready 
They were very restless, and I pulled | forthe sections. I shall work 25 colo- 
the rags from the entrance, and on|Dies for extracted honey, and the 
going down an hour later I found | balance for comb honey, 
— ~- Pg gnmmey in my | 
cellar teaches me that I must give the it.—D. : imitry, 
bees plenty of upward ventilation. Bl pak “Ske > , ee 
I read, on page 54, Mr. Hewitt’s | “°™* Foe Ay : 
article on “Infallible Queen Intro-| The question “‘ Whether or not bees 
duction.” It sounds new to me, and| injure fruit,” is one of great interest 
I shall try it and report my success or|to the majority of bee-keepers. It 
failure, as requested. I like to read | seems to me that the and highly 
such articles of information, and if| interesting report of Prof. N. W. 
they are only as practicable as they | McLain, on page 245, should remove 
appear on paper, we can all succeed | all doubt, and set at rest this vexa- 
with the introduction of queens. | tious subject. Most of my colonies 
Our honey crop was rather light | are beneath the shade of orange trees, 














est would compel me to discard the 
bees, and my 100 colonies would have 
to go. My experience has been, that 
my oranges and peaches have im- 
proved steadily, since the eoneing of 
the first colony to my orchard. The 
fruit not only ‘“‘ holds” better, but it 
has improved in size as well as flavor; 
and brings a much better price, which 
is proof enough to me. As to the 
grapes: While I cannot say that they 
have improved any, still Ido assert, 
and that decidedly, that so far nota 
single grape has been injured by the 
ees. 


White Clover in Bloom.—s. J. 
Youngman, Cato,© Mich., on April 
29, 1886, writes: 


Never in the recollection of the 
traditional oldest inhabitant have we 
in Michigan had such a warm April 
as the one now passing into history— 
90° in the shade, bees gathering 
honey and building new comb, al- 
though the fruit-trees are not in 
bloom yet, but the buds are about to 
burst forth in great profusion. The 
bees are booming, hatching workers 
and drones very fast. The honey 
gathered must be from the forest 
trees, although wild flowers are 
blooming some. I saw dandelions, 
and plucked a white clover blossom 
to-day, which I send you as a sample 
of what Michigan can do ona pinch. 


[Yes; the spring weather has come 
early, and seems to be ‘‘ here to stay.” 
The white clover blossom is the first 
we have seen, and promises early 
honey gathering. AlJl should prepare 
for a good, early honey harvest.—ED. ] 


Prospects Good in Kentucky.—E. 
Drane, Eminence,? Ky., on May 4, 
1886, writes : 


Everything is lovely now for a 
honey crop from white clover, though 
our bees lost 3 weeks in March in 
which the queens totally quit laying, 
and the ate all unsealed larve. The 
weather opened nice on April 5, and 
sugar maples commenced to bloom 
immediately, and the bees have made 
the most of it and fruit bloom. Locust 
bloom will be here in afew days; then 
white clover, and honey. I have one 
of Mr. Heddon’s new hives, and I 
think that I will like it—especially 
for comb honey. 





Bees Doing Finely.—W. H. Tuttle, 
Creston,? Iowa, on May 5, 1886, says: 


Bees are all right, and are doing 
finely. I have added 11 more colonies 
to my small apiary, making a total of 
26. In reply to Mr. R. F. Holter- 
mann, on page 266, saying that he 
‘““would be very much surprised if 
the 2 colonies mentioned on page 234 





here last season, but we are hoping) some under peach and mulberry trees, 


for a better crop this year. I in-| and all within 500feet of my vineyard. | 


creased my apiary from 24 colonies to|I have two varieties of grapes, one 
48, and had about 1,500 pounds of | ordinary small red, the other a large, 
comb honey in J-pound sections. In| white, thin-skinned variety, very 


as having drones, were not queenless, 
ithatis,if they were at home when 
|seen:” They were at home, and both 
the colonies have good, prolific queens 


1884 I increased from 10 to 24, and had | juicy and easily punctured. If I for |andare doing finely, but the drones 


1,000 pounds of comb honey. one moment thought that my bees 
Bravo, ? Mich, injured the fruit, my personal inter- 





| disappeared in a few days after I first 
noticed them. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Special Rotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live ueur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





—_—- 





Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring acopy. Send name and 
address, plainly written, on a Postal Card 
for it. 





Perforated-Zine.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
$2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 
fitthe Langstroth hive—19%x14\4.—Price 25 
cents each. 


——-- eo —_——_—_—— 


There will be a Rush for supplies 
needed in the apiary after awhile, and we 
cannot do better than to urge all to look 
over their stock, ascertain what will be 
needed, and get it on hand before it is nec- 
essary for use—thus avoiding the perplexity 
consequeut upon its possible delay in reach- 
ing them in time. 


———________ + —~— <> e+ 


Wire Nails have advanced in price, as 
will be seen by quotations on page 159, last 
column. 

Oe” > _— e+ 


t@ Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





_<— > + + 


Alsike Clover Seed.—We can furnish 
Alsike Clover Seed at $8.50 per bushel—or 
$2.25 per peck. These prices will take the 
place of those published in our Catalogue, 
until further notice. 





Convention Notices. 


&@” A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
attend the 8th annual meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, to be held at Judge W. 
H. Andrews’ bee-farm, at McKinney, Tex.,on May 
5 and 6, 1886. Indications for a grand meeting 
grow brighter every day,and every effort will be 
made to render this meeting the best and largest 
ever held in the State. No hotel bills to pay. 

B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 





&@” The next meeting of the Cortland Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at Cortland, 
N. Y., on May 11, 1886, at 10 a.m. 

D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec. 


2” The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 


@” The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet on May 18,1886, with Capital Grange 
at their Hall in North Lansing, Mich., to hold 3 
sessions, viz: Forenoon, afternoon and evening. 
All interested in bee-culture are invited to attend 
and bring articles of the apiary for exhibition. For 
any special information address the Secretary, 

E. W. Woop, N. Lansing, Mich. 


@ The Northwestern Lilinois and Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
their next meeting at Mr. Ed Whittlesey’s, 2 
miles south of Pecatonica, Ills., on May 25, 1886. 

i. STEW ART, Sec. 


G2 The [llinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ils.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





** Don’t Stop —that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





—- 


Cash in Advance is the rule, but no 
longer than six months of grace can be 
allowed on the smallsum of $1.00. Sub- 
scriptions may commence at any time, and 
discontinuances may be ordered at any 
time, when arrearages are paid up. 


—_—_—_—_—e 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 


“This | 


Kendall’s Horse Book.--No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has % 
engravings, illustrating positions of gic, 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain ang 
comprenensive manner. It has many goog 
recipes, etc. Price, 25¢., in either English 
or German. 





The Illustrated Graphic News of this 
week will give exciting scenes from the terripjs 
Chicago Riots, exhibiting the fearful Bom» py. 
plosion, together with portraits of the Sheriff, 
Mayor, Prominent Police Officials and Murdereg 
Officers ; and other interesting illustrations, pe 
sides an abundance of the choicest reading matter. 


> <-> > <.—_____ 
Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 


and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office — 
Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 











Advertisements. 





OR SALE. — Best Brood Foundation at 40 cts; 
Light, 50 cts. Samples free. Also Sections, 8mo- 
kers, etc.—GUST. PROCHNOW, Mayville, Wis. 
~ 17A4t 


OR SALE.—100 Colonies Italian Bees ang 
200 Tested and Untested Queens. 
17A4t E, BURKE, V)] NCENNES, IND. 











URE Italian Bees, of the best strain. In 
} Langstroth or Gallup hives. Send for Circular. 
11Atf 0. CLUTE, Iewa City, Iowa. 


20 COLONIES of Choice Italian Bees for 
Sale. For terms, adddess 
W.J. DAVIS. (box 148), 
YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 


SEND G5 CENTS 


ND get a Sample DRONE AND QUEEN TRAP 
by return mail. If it does not work perfectly, 
we will return the money. 
a - meet ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
19At 


E Make a Specialty of HONEY- 

LABELS, Section Cartons, Extracted 
Honey Packages, etc. Our large, 20-page 
Catalogue is free. 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, 8. Weymouth, Mass. 
19D6t eb: sa 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 





13Wet 











| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





| 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
oy the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 
To its many other valuable features we have 


JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
describing the Countries, Cities, 
Towns, and Natural Features 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

t isan invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. 
|G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


| 


Vandervort Foundation Mill 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


it makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 


GET THE BEST 
AND LATEST. 





te 





one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE | comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 
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COMB FOUNDATION | 


Reduced 5 Cents per pound. 


NTIL Further Notice, we will sell 
WF tat foundation at 40 cents per Ib., 
and thin, for surplus honey, at 50 cents 
per pound. This reduction from the prices 
quoted in our Price Lists for 1886, is made 
on account of the decline in the price of 
Beeswax. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Il. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Il. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 
\ ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
+ 





Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 
section Honey-Bexes, all sizes, made from 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world for 
poney-boxes), } poem boxes a speciality. Clamps, 
Separators and Wood Sides. Lightning Gluers 
shipping Crates, Bee Escapes, Bee Feeders, an 
Manum’s Bee Smokers—all made of the best ma- 
terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 


OUNDATION and very choice all-in-one- 
piece SECTIONS, V-groove—Wholesale and 
Retail, and exceedingly cheap. Send for samples 
and Free Price-List of everything needed in the 


ary: MM. Ht. HUNT, Bell Branch, 
13Dtf (Near Detroit), Wayne Co., MICH. 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


OR Early Italian Queens, Nuclei and 

Full Colontes ; the manufacture of Hives, 
Sections, Frames. Feeders, Foundation, 
ete., aspecialty. Superior work and best material 
at“ letlive” prices. Steam Factory fully equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 


J.P. H. BROWN. 
7D10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


1886. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1886, 


FROM APRIL UNTIL OCTOBER. 


NTESTED, $1.00, per Dozen $8.00. 
Reared from Imported Mothers. Money 
refunded if not furnished promptly. Address, 


WALTER McWILLIAMS, 
9D6t GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 


TWO-POUND 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have received a Job Lot of 25,000 
One-Piece Sections with square groove 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6inches; sides, 5% inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 











1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 1886 


GROWN-OCHIVE 


The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
are all Reversible. 

At the St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 
the most prominent bee-hives now in use. 

Lilustra’ Catal e sent free. Address, 

5D13t BE. A STRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGBR, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO. ILL. 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 





A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 
J. CO. SAYLES. 
13Dtf HARTFORD, WIS. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


yD et ALLEY has givenin the May 
number of the American Apiculturist 
several New Methods for Introducing both 
Fertile and Unfertile Queens. Sample copies 
free. Address, 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 








18Atf WENHAM, MASS. 
BEES and HONEY, 
OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 





923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ggggggang qaggggagag 


RAYS OF LIGHT, the original Bee and Poultry 
Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J.MARTIN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, North Manchester, Ind. Sample copy FREE. 
Subscription price 50 cents per year. 11D8t 


200 Colonies Italian & Hybrid Bees 


FOR SALE, 


[* 9 and 10 frame hives, all strong and healthy 
wintered in the cellar. Will deliver them aboar 
of cars—for Italians, $8.50 ; Hybrids at $7.50. 
Will guarantee as represented, or money refunded. 
Itallan Queens—Untested, $1.00 ; Tested, $2.50. 
Sen money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 


16Wat L. J. DIEHL, BUTLER, IND. 








It contaihs 220 profusely illustrated pages 
| is “fully up with the times” in all the im- 
| provements and inventions in this rapidly 
| developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
| ist with everything that can aid in the 
| successful management of the honey-bee, 
|and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


(A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


g@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ‘‘ Bees and 





Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 


Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


White Poplar Sections 


We make the finest Honey-Sections in the World 
and make no exceptions. G. M. Doolittle says : 
“The last sections are just complete.” James 
Heddon—"“ They excel aw in the line of 
perfect workmanship.” Prof. N. W.McLain—*“ The 
sections excel anything I have seen heretofore.” 
J. B. Mason—* Have received samples from all 
manufacturers who advertise in the bee-papers. I 
must say thisis by far the nicest section | have 
ever seen.” Jno. L. Janeway—" They seem perfec- 
tion itself so far as human workmanship can go.” 
Sample for 2-cent stamp. Price-List of Sections, 
Hives, Syrio-Albino Queens and Bees, and other 
Apiarian Supplies, free. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 

3Dtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 





vannaitvonr FOUNDATION 
AND 
VANDERVORT s 
E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees- 
wax, and can furnish Dunham comb founda- 
tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 40c. per lb. 
Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 46c. per Ib. We 
arantee our foundation to be made from pure 
eswax,and notto sag. Will work up wax for 10c 
per Ib., and 20 cts. per Ib. for sections. 


Fr. w. HOLMES, 
epttf COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co,, MICH. 








THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Kaq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 


THE HORSE, 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


WILL furnish Warranted Italian 
Queens-Bees for $1.00 each; Tested 
Queens for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 
PETER BRICKEY, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
18Al18t hi. ee Ae Lb ak 
ooden Pails for Honey ! 
E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and ah ep | wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 2& Ibs. of honey, and 


when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 








Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Prices Reduced. 


THE ‘BOSS’ ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 








Patented June 28, 1881. 


E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 


One-Pound 1 eaten 
ee 4.00 
500 to 3 ,000,. ? 1,000, $ 
&®” For larger orders write for prices. ae? 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctf Watertown, Wis., April 15, 1886. 


&@ Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sel! 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


LL-WOOD Langstroth Frames, same as A. 

1. Root’s make, $1.50 per 100 ; $12.50 per 1,000. 

Comb Foundation, made on latest aproves Mill. 

Heavy, in 10 or 20 Ib. box, 40 cts. per lb.; Thin, 45c. 

Simplicity Hives, Sections, Smokers, and Supplies 

generally. Pure Italian Bees and Queens a 
specialty. Circular and Price-List free. 


Cc. M. DIXON, 








A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLD ! 


AVING Sold the 100 Colonies of Bees offered 

in the March Numbers of this JOURNAL, lam 
now booking orders for Nuclei Colonies and 
Queens Only. Also Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Send for 1886 Price-List. Address, 


WM. W.CARY, 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 
14Wtf COLERAINE, MASS. 











THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED LN 1883.) 
ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 
receipt of 3 5 cts. in stamps. Sample copies 
free. Addres 
12Atf AM. APICUL JTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


N.ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 
14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 
F YOU WANT a ood, well-made, durable 
and practical Machine, send for the 
I. X. L. HONEY -EXTRACTOR. 


For 2 Langstroth or square frames, ~<A 
Other sizes in proportion. Bxcolsior Cold- inst 
omaner postpaid, 75 cts. W.Cc.R. KEMP. 

17A ORLEANS. IND 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


HESE Pails are made 

of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a buil 
»nd a metal top and cover. 
When tilled with honey. the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cann«t be equal- 
ed by anv other style of 
package. They can be used 
for h -usehold puspenes by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filied by 
the apiarist. 

Prices are as follows: 





To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, otdes 81.60 
2 poun — Se ae 2.00 
nse 3 7 me:  ° yébee 2.50 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, LLL. 








Des Moines, lowa. 


Se ih i 


Honey Extractors, 


Address, 


J. M. SHUCK, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 
new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


apply for it. 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


«= My 


to all who may 


10Aly 





Muth’s Honey Extractor 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


| hy order to dispose of our large stock of Hives, 
White-Poplar and White-Basswood Sections, we 
will sell for this season at Greatly Reduced 

ates. Send us your order for lowest cash tigures 
before ordering elsewhere. We will guarantee 
best of workmanship. 

THE H. F. MOELLER MFG. CO., 
estt: Western Ave. & 5thSt., Davenport, lowa. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 











EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis. for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10 











he 
LARGE SALES—SMALL L?nomm 


De a ete 

caring,” pages, 100 illustrati 

com. by meael. a se toccees nes sone. — —- 2 
ook and sample latest improved Drone an4 
Queen Trap, by mail,............... —— 1 

Book and tested queen, way Fade (From Jane | 
RO OCTODE)....... 20. eeececcves coosecsesccess 9 

Book and warranted queen, ditto, ditto ."""" { = 
Money Order office at Salem. Mass. Po, Ostage 

stamps will do for odd change. Send forc ireulars, 


12Atf Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY Pall, 


HIS new size of our Ta 
jh Honey Pails is of uniform genic 
with the other sizes, having the to, 
edge turned over, and has a bail r4 
po —making it very convenient 

to carr It is weli-made and, when 
filled with ——— mapes & Novel and 
attractive smal! package, that can 

sold for 20 cents or less, Many 

consumers will! bey it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMIAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another eclene. 




















The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. 49> 280 pages, 
84x11 inches, with over 
3.500 illustrations —, 
whole Picture Gallery, 
GIVES Wholesale Prices 
direct to consumers Om all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every- 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fn with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the. markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
expense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfally, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
1 2Al: at 


Italian Bees in Iowa. 


60 CENTS to $1 Re. ib.; QUEENS, 
30 cents to $2.50. NUCLEI and 
COLONIES. Order from my new Circular. 


OLIVER FOSTER, 
10Atf MT. VERNON, Linn Co., I0W. A. 


Fruit-Farm & Apiary 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


96 ACRES, hill-land,4 well-stocked with apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
small fruit, in fine bearing condition. The remain- 
9 is in pasture, 8s, grain, etc. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIA COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reasons for 
selling—uge and ill-health. 


1Atf  §. A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 


MANUFACTOR Y 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


[& a now prepared to supply dealers and others 














pan ~~ Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make ke Sepociaky of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST Correspondence with 
yy Re mad rolleived. My Sections are al! made 
oplar dress, 
‘Gnencn TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


FOR SALE 
5.00 4.50 


Italian Queens, |S." 250 3m 13 


2-fr. Nuclei—untested queen. 752.25 
Also Bee-Hives, Foundation, etc. ‘Send fer Price 
List. JNO. NEBEL & SON 

13D6t HIGH HILL, Mont. Go., MO. 





May. Jun. After 
Untested, $1.00 $1.00 .85 
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